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[snDt  i>  the  ur*  or  a  Town  oou. 
PART  THE  niWT. 
t  Diiirriiiiion. 


,11  aware  o t  who  Mr  Uardyngg 
Morted  tor  tidy  ship.  “Or  do 
-.f  his  pontiou  by  the 
4n.  b  hr  hat  perversely 
•  |  .-an  »elt  you.  If  you  do, 

Harlvinan  in  the  younger  boo  of 
^  ti„-  ...dk,!  barons  in  the  English  peer- 
"1  .:jl|  that  hi*  mother  is  related  by  mar- 
.0  the  royal  family  of  Wurtemberg. " 
y  „  l'  iik  rteshrel  the  full  shock  of  this 
inf.j-mst  "ii  without  rpt-eJtng  from  her 
«cain  «  - '  a  hair's  breadth. 

-\n  Kngtoh  .genttoteoman  offers  a  fit 
-I]  J»v  ••  !•.  WIT  mail  living  who  seeks  her 
^  iinirmge,  *aid  Mi«  Fink.  ‘Isabel’s 
.,1  tuav  not  Is-  aw  are  of  it)  was  the 

<Uu_>.  i-r  >4  »’>  English  clergyman - ” 

.  Ul,|  father  was  a  chemist  hi  * 

goBQtn  tow  11  added  Lady  Lydiard. 

-Isabel’*  father."  rejoinM  Mum  Pink,  “sms 
gtm.-h.d  m  a  most  rv  imusibl*  ape  city 
t,  . h. •  u  -fill  and  honorable  profession  of 
0,^ -in.-  I  utel  is,  in  th-  stncteet  sense  of 
Uie  >«  1  ml  a  Young  gentlewoman.  If  you 
SMUrsi  ■  n.t’  for  s  single  instant.  Lady 
nyatari.  von  will  oblige  me  to  leave  kb* 
room  .. 

TIbw  la-r  i  onl*  produced  k  result  which 
„  ;  :k  ti:vl  not  anticipated — they  rotAed 
Ls.lv  I . 1 X  I  to  a*wt  h*r*elf.  As  usual 
in  ^u.  h  1*-  "he  rose  superior  to  her 

own  .  .  .  .  u-.ty  <  oufro  iting  Miss  Pink, 

,h.  ii' is  -  •  -k  •  anti  lo  »ied  with  ihe  gr  m-iou.* 
e-urt^v  n  d  thru  ipiwumingself-contideiioi 
of  th  •  t.1  r  win  h  she  belong  iL 

F  I*  .»•  sown  sak  ■.  nnd  for  the  quiet 
Inp  1  m m v  0  is  •  eu-e.~  she  answered  “I  will 
Mv  1  in*-  *  .0!  mo  v.  M  ss  Pink,  before  1 
lieVe  v "  .  r  mv  pres  -u-e.  Considering  my 
sge  an  l  nv  oji  sirtunities,  l  msv  cl  iin  to 
know  put  as  mvh  as  you  do  of  the  laws 
and  custi  .ms  Milieu  rvgu.ato  society  in  our 
time  Without  contesting  your  niece's  social 
position,  ami  without  th .  slightest  intention 
of  insultin?  yon.  I  re  neat  that  the  rank 
whu-h  Mr  Hardyman  inherits  makes  it  sim- 
plv  imjsissible  for  him  even  to  think  of 
marrying  IsabeL  You  will  do  well  not 
give  huu  any  opportunities  of  meeting  with 
her  al‘  <j\-  And  JOQ  will  do  totter  still  (. 
m„'  thrfr  he  is  so  near  a  ueighbor  of  yours)  if 
you  permit  Isabel  to  return  to  my  protec¬ 
tion.  for  a  tun  -,  at  least.  I  wiU  wait  to  ‘ 
from  you  whim  you  have  thought  the  matter 
over  ar  vo  ir  leisure  In  the  meantime,  if  I 
havl'  ina  ivertently  offended  you,  1  ask  your 
parion  .and  I  s'L>h  you  goo  I  evening 
She  bowed  and  w  alked  to  the  door.  Misa 
Pink,  a*  resolute  as  ever  in  maintaining  her 
pretensions,  made  an  effort  to  match  tfee 
great  la.lv  ..n  hi*-  own  ground. 

Before  y-.u  go,  Lady  Lydiard,  I  beg  to 
apologize  if  I  have  spoken  too  warmly  on  my 
side."  >he  said  “Permit  me  to  send  for  your 
carriage.  " 

“  1  hank  you  Miss  Pink.  My  carriage  is 
only  at  the  village  inn.  I  shall  enjoy  a  little 
walk  in  the  cool  evening  air.  Mr.  Troy.  I 
have  no  doubt,  will  give  me  his  arm.”  She 
bowed  once  more,  and  quietly  left  the  room. 

Reaching  the  little  back  L-arden  of  the  villa 
through  an  open  door  at  the  farther  end  of 
the  hall.  Lady  Lydiard  fouml  Tommie  rolling 
lujurioudy  on  Miss  Pink’s  flower-beds,  and 
Label  and  Mr.  Troy  in  close  consultation  on 
the  gravel  walk.  She  spoke  to  the  lawyer 
first 

"They  are  baiting  the  horses  at  the  Inn,1 
*he  said  “I  want  your  arm,  Mr.  Troy,  at 
far  ai  the  village,  and  in  return,  I  will  take 
you  baqk  to  London  with  me.  1  have  to  ask 
yourfadvice  about  one  or  two  little  matters, 
and  this  is  a  good  opportunity.” 

With  the  greatest  pleasure.  Lady  Lydiard. 
t supy.Be  r  must  say  guwt-trjr  *0  Him  PinkP 
A  word  of  advice  to  you,  Mr.  Troy.  Tak 
care  how  you  ruffle  Mis-i  Pink's  sense  of 
own  importance.  Another  word  for  your 
private  ear—  Miss  Pink  is  a  fool!” 

On  the  lawyer’s  withdrawal,  Lady  Lydiard 
put  her  arm  fondly  round  Isabel's  waist. 

\  "What  were  you  and  Mr.  Troy  so  busy  in 
talking  about!”  she  asked. 

W-  were  talking,  my  lady  about  tracing 
the  person  who  stole  the  money.’  Isabel  an 
swereJ.  rather  sadly.  “It  seems  a  far  more 
difficult  matter  than  I  supposed  it  to  be.  1 
try  not  to  lose  patience  and  hope,  but  it  is  a 
little  hard  to  feel  that  the  appearances  are 
against  m»\  and  to  wait  day  after  day  in  vain 
for  the  discovery  that  is  to  set  me  right.” 

You  are  a  dear,  good  child,”  said  Lady 
Lvdiard.  "and  you  are  more  precious  to  me 
than  ever  Don't  despair,  IsabeL  With  Mr. 
Troy's  means  of  inquiring,  and  with  my 
mean*  of  paying,  the  discovery  of  the  thief 
can  not  be  much  longer  delayed.  If  you 
don't  return  to  me  soon,  I  shall  come  back 
and  «*•  you  again.  Youf  aunt  hates  th* 
sight  of  me ;  but  I  don't  care  two  straws  for 
that,  remarked  her  ladyship,  showing  th* 
Undignified  side  of  her  character  once  more. 
“Listen  to  me,  LatoL  I  have  no  wish  to 
lower  your  aunt  in  your  .estimation,  but 
frel  far  more  confidence  in  your  good 
«en.*e  than  in  hers  Mr.  Hardyman's  busi- 
new  has  taken  him  to  France  for  the 
present  It  is  at  least  possible  that 
you  may  meet  with  him  on  his 
tarn  If  you  do.  keep  him  at  a  distance,  my 
d-ar  -politely,  of  course.  There:  there!  you 
needn  t  turn  red;  I  am  not  blaming  you  I 
am  niy  giving  you  a  little  good  advice.  In 
youf  position  you  cannot  possibly  be  too 
careful  Here  is  Mr.  Troy  You  must  come 
<h>  tto  gate  with  us.  Isabel,  or  we  shall  never 
g«t  Tommie  away  from  you  I  am  only  his 
!**<'ni]  favorite;  you  have  the  first  place  in 
hi*  alto  tioiH.  t^od  bless  and  prosper  you, 
no  hil  i  I  wish  to  heaven  you  were  going 
La.'k  to  London  with  me:  Well,  Mr.  Troy, 
how  have  you  done  with  Mlw  Pinkf  Have 
)ou  .tT-adod  that  terrible  ‘gentlewoman’ 
'hateful  word:>,  or  t>*»  it  been  ail  the  other 
*»av  and  has  she  given  you  a  kiss  at 
parting'" 

Mr  Troy  untied  mysteriously  and  changed 
th»-  subject.  Hl*  brief  parting  interview  with 
th*-  ladv  of  the  house  w.;s  not  of  a  nature  to 
bentshh  r  ioted.  M.-o  Pink  had  not  only 
positively  assured  hun  that  her  visitor  was 
th-  -i.ost  ill-bred  woman  she  had  ever  met 
»ith.  but  had  further  accused  Lady  Lydiard 
of  'baking  h-r  confidence  in  the  aristocracy 
Of  her  nativ  e  country.  For  the  first  time  in 
*v  life.  '  *aid  Miss  Pink.  “I  feel  that  aome- 
th;r,^  ls  n.  be  *aid  for  tbe  republican  point  of 
vi»  w  and  I  tun  uof  indisposed  to  admit  that 
th»  'institution  0/  the  l' ui ted  States  hat  its 
advantages." 


CHAPTER  XLL 

The  couf.-rence  between  Lady  Lydiard  and 
Mr  Troy,  on  the  way  back  to  London,  led  to 
*tti-e  practical  results. 

Hearing  from  her  legal  adviser  that  the 
inquiry  af.er  the  mussing  money  was  for  the 
ta"  -nt  at  a  standstill.  Lady  Lydiard  mad* 
on-  >f  those  bold  suggestions  with  which  she 
»*t'  accustomed  to  startle  her  friends  in  cases 
of  emergency,  she  had  heard  favorable  re- 
p-iu  of  the  extraordinary  ingenuity  of  the 
French  [s.ln-e,  and  she  now  proposed  sending 
ta  Laris  f,,r  asaLtan-  e,  after  first  consulting 
J-r  nephew,  Mr  Felix  Sweetsir  “Felix 
know,  )-aris  as  wel)  as  be  knows  London,"  she 
"•marked  “He  is  an  idle  man,  and  it  is  quit* 
hk-  >  that  he  will  relieve  us  of  all  trouble  by 
Using  the  matter  iuto  hL  own  h»nrl«  In 
Hi.  as-  ia*  IB  sure  to  know  who  are  the 
M-til  I«*'pl«*  to  addr«e«  in  our  present  neces- 
L  hat  do  you  sayf” 

Mr  Troy,  in  reply,  expressed  his. doubts  a* 
ta  the  witdoni  of  employing  foreigners  in  • 
ate  tn  litigation  which  required  an  ao- 
uirate  knowledge  of  English  customs  and 
Engn,h  character.  Waiving  this  objection, 
«•  approved  of  the  ide*  of  consulting  her 
lady-hip  *  nephew  "Mr  Sweeteir  is  a  m  n 

’-he  ""rid."  he  said  “In  putting  the  case 
t*,;  <>  him,  we  are  sure  to  have  it  presented 
** ’  u*  ,rwi>  «  new  point  of  view  ’  Acting  on 
favorable  exprenuon  of  opinion.  Lady 
;■  wrote  to  her  nephew.  On  the  day 
afwr  the  wput  to  Miss  Pink  th*  proposed 
^tacU  of  three  was  held  at  Lady  Ly diarvps 


“  “*»•  bu  apoluwtes  with  hta 
ind  pr  — J  on  his  forehand,  and  h»  vote* 
^Prewiv*  of  the  languor  dprmnre  a- 
■»eot  of  e  suffering 

“Tbe  beestly  Engi^h  dim**,  fc  uOin,  « 

wwight  of  the  atmosphere,  after  the 
tUiAg  *ir  of  Pari.;  the  intoWahie  ^  ^ 
dullaamof  Lore  ion,  yon  know  1  was  in  bed. 

my  dev  aunt,  when  I  received  your  tatS* 
You  may 


"*c*ived  your  letter. 
cASnpiehdyd- 
I  teU  you  uf 
aewa  or  aw  robbery  pri 
I  fell  buck  on  my  pillow  a.  if  1  bed  hem 
•IhR.  \  our  ladyship  should  really  be  a  tittle 

-  careful  in  com 

able  mrprieae  U> 

®an.  Never  mind,  my  valet 
towaanre;  he  hrougb*  me  sou*.  m,.«  0- 
00  a  lump  of  sugar  I  ««  Alfr  #  ^ 
Mm*  w  Alfred),  “put  me  into  mv  .  W*hea 
Airred  put  me  la.  I  assure  you  it  reminded 
me  of  my  young  day*,  when  I  was  put  ink* 
®7  flnrt  pair  of  trou«r*  Ha.  Allied  f^ 
go  ten  anvthing'  Have  I  g  t  mv  i.raree  onf 
Have  |  come  out  in  mv  »h  rt  sleevref  Well 
d^r  aunt:  well.  Mr  Troy!  whet  an  I  m> 
what  can  I  dof 

Lady  Lydiard,  entirely  without  svmpethv 
for  nervous  suffering,  noddrel  to  the  aw  v. 
T^ou  lell  him  ’  she  mid 
“T  believe  I  speak  for  her  ladyship,"  M 
Troy  began,  “when  I  my  that  we  should  1IL 
h>  hea  in  the  flr»t  place,  how  the  w  .o.e  case 
■toikee  vou,  Mr  Hweetsir.” 

“Tell  it  me  all  over  again  ”  mid  Felix 
Patient  Mr.  Troy  told  it  all  over  again,  and 
waited  for  the  result. 

“Well/”  mid  Fejlix 

“Weil a  ini  Mr.  Troy.  "Where  doee  tbe 
W*picio  1  of  robbery  rest,  tn  your  o  .inioot 
You  look  at  the  theft  of  the  bank  note  with 
a  fresh  eye.” 

"You  mentioned  a  clergyman  just  now.' 
said  Felix  “The  man,  you  know,  to  whom 
the  money  was  sent.  W 1  at  was  his  name!" 
“The  Reverend  Samuel  Brads  too  k" 

“You  want  me  to  name  the  person  whom 
I  suspect  f' 

“Yea,  if  vou  please,”  said  Mrs.  Troy. 

“I  suspect  the  Reverend  Samuel  Brad- 
stock,"  said  Felix 

“If  you  have  come  here  to  make  stupid 
jokes,”  interposed  Lady  Lydiard,  “you  hail 
better  go  back  to  your  bed  again.  We  want 
a  serious  opinion.” 

“You  have  a  serious  opinion,”  Felix  coolly 
rejoined.  “1  never  »’a<  more  in  earnest  in 
my  life  Y*  ur  ladyship  is  not  aware  of  the 
first  principle  to  be  adopted  in  cases  of  sus- 
pi  ion.  One  proceeds  on  what  I  call  the  ex 
haustive  system  of  reasoning.  Thus;  Does 
suspicion  point  to  the  honed  servants  down 
stairs!  No.  To  your  ladyship's  adopted 
daughter/  Appearances  are  against  the  poor 
girl ;  but  you  know  her  better  than  to  trust 
to  appearances  Are  you  suspicious  ol 
Moody  I  No.  Of  Hard  vman,  who  was  in  th< 
house  at  the  time/  Ridiculous!  But  I  was 
in  the  house  at  the  time  too.  Do  you  suspect 
mef  Just  so!  That  idea  is  ridiculous,  too. 


((* 


MfM 


"Do  you  suspect  met  Just  m>Tn 
Hoyr  let  us  sum  up.  Servants,  adopted 
daughter.  Moody,  Hardyman,  Hweetair — all 
beVond  suspicion.  Who  is  left!  The  Rev 
are  ml  Samuel  uraastocK;" 

Ttiis  in»‘niou<  expositioo  of  “the  ex¬ 
haustive  system  0/  reasoning”  failed  to  pro¬ 
duce  any  effect  on  Lady  Lydiard.  “You  are 
wasting  our  time.”  she  said  sharply.  “You 
know  as  well  as  1  do  that  you  are  talking 
nonsense." 

“I  don’t."  said  Felix  “Taking  the  gentle¬ 
manly  professions  all  round,  I  know  of  no 
men  who  are  so  eager  to  get  money,  and  who 
have  so  few  scruples  about  how  they  get  it, 
as  the  parsons.  Where  is  there  a  man  in 
any  other  profession  who  perpetually  wor¬ 
ries  you  for  money  f  who  holds  the  bag  under 
your  nose  for  money!  who  smds  his  clerk 
round  from  door  to  door  to  beg  a  few  shil¬ 
lings  of  you,  and  calls  it  au  ’Easter  offer¬ 
ing!*  The  parson  does  all  this.  Bradstock  is 
*  parson.  I  put  it  logically.  Bowl  me  over 
if  you  can.” 

Mr.  Troy  attempted  to  "bowl  him  over,’ 
nevertheless.  Lady  Lydiard  wisely  inter¬ 
posed.  7 

“When  a  man  persists  in  talking  non 
sense,”  she  said,  “silence  is  the  be-t  answer; 
anything  else  only  encourages  him.”  She 
turned  to  Felix  “I  have  a  question  to  ask 
you,”  she  went  on.  “You  will  either  give  me 
a  serious  reply,  or  wish  me  good  moruin  a 
With  this  brief  preface,  she  m  »de  her  inquiry 
as  to  the  wisdom  and  possibility  of  engaging 
the  services  of  the  French  police. 

Felix  took  exactly  th «  view  oi  the  matter 
which  had  been  alread  •  ex  >resse  i  by  Mr. 
Troy.  “Superior  in  in  elligence  ’  he  sai  i. 
“but  not  superior  in  co  irage  to  tli  *  English 
police.  Capable  of  performing  won  u*rs  ou 
their  own  ground  an  1  araou;  tu  i.-  own  peo¬ 
ple.  But,  my  dear  aunt,  the  iwo  mm  dis¬ 
similar  nations  on  the  face  of  thi  ri/  h  arj 
the  English  and  French.  Th »  r  re  t  ■  ,  p  idea 
may  speak  our  language,  but  ih  >  a 

capable  of  understan  ling  ou.  mb  an  .  bar 

actor  and  our  national  maun  -re  S  t.  them 
to  work  on  a  private  mquir.  n  ii  •  ci.y  of 
Pekin  and  they  would  get  on  m  time  with 
the  Chinese  people.  Set  them  to  w-»r^  in  tha 
city  of  London  and  the  Engluh  wo  l«  wo  ild 
remain,  from  first  to  last,  ti  e  same  lmpen  - 
trable  mystery  to  them  In  my  1  e  1  -f.  the 
London  Sunday  would  be  enough  of  1  .self  to 
drive  them  back  10  l  aris  iu  demair  No 
bads,  no  concerts,  no  theatre  <,  a  >  ev  -n  a 
museum  or  s  picture  gallerv  u|*>n  .-very 
shop  shut  up  but  the  uio  shop,  an-,  othiug 
moving  but  the  cbor  h  bells  and  the  men 
who  sell  the  penny  ices.  Hund.odlo.  F  ea'h- 
to  see  me  on  their  firs:  rriv  tl  in 
prgU.*H  Every  man  o.  tho  u  ru  he*  back 
to  Paris  on  tbe  second  Sa’.urdav  uf  ui*  visit, 
rather  th-ri  ctinfront  the  h<xr  >r*  <  f  a  s  c-oq  i 
Sunday  in  Loudon.  How  wr.  you  ca  1  try 
it,  if  you  like.  Send  me  a  wriite.i  absur.iol 
of  the  case,  and  I  will  for  war  l  u  to  o  io  of 
the  official  people  in  the  Rue  J  ru  aLi:i,  who 
will  do  anything  he  can  U*  oolige  u.e  Of 
coura?,”  said  Felix,  turning  to  Mr.  Troy, 
of  you  have  got  the  number  of  the 
lost  bank  note.  If  the  thief  ha*  trie  l  to  jias* 

It  in  Paris,  my  man  may  be  of  some  uso  to 

r%«.  of  us  h»ve  got  thj  num  er  of  the 
note,”  answered  Mr.  Troy.  fMiss  Isal«l| 
Miller,  Mr.  Moody  and  myse.f." 

“Very  good,”  **id  Felix  "Send  me  the 
number,  with  the  abstract  of  the  case.  I# 
there  anything*alse  I  can  do  toward*  recover 
ing  the  money  r  he  asked,  turning  to  his 
aunt-  “There  is  one  lucky  circum  tance  m 
connection  with  thi*  loss,  isn’t  there!  It  has 
fallen  on  a  person  who  Is  rich  enough  to  take 
it  easy.  Good  heavens!  suppose  it  had  been 
my  loss!”  . .  T  , 

‘It  has  fallen  doubly  on  me.”  said  Lady 
Lvdiard;  “and  I  am  certainly  not  ricu 
enough  to  take  that  easy.  The  money  was 
destined  to  a  charitable  purpose,  and  I  have 
felt  it  my  duty  to  pay  it  again.  ’ 

Felix  roee  and  approached  h  *  aunt  s  chair 
with  faltering  steps,  as  became  a  suffering 
He  took  Lady  Lydiard  s  hand  and 
ki^ed  tt  with  enthusiastic  admiration. 

•You  excellent  creature!”  he  said.  You 
m*v  not  think  it,  but  you  reconcile  me  to 
human  nature  How  generous!  how  noble! 
think  I’ll  go  fo  bed  again,  Mr.  Troy,  If  you 
mio't  want  any  more  of  me.  My  head 
-^Idy,  and  my  legs  trembl*  under  ma 
j‘t  matter;  I  shall  feel  easier  when 
has  taken  tn#  out  of  my  ciorhr*  again, 
hies*  )  ou,  my  dear  aunt  »sr*r  fait 


■o  proud  of  being  related  to  y< 
day.  G<ed  moraing.  Mr.  Troy 
get  the  abstract  of  the  case,  and  don’t  trouble 
yonrseU  to  ere  ms  to  the  door  i  dare  my  I 
Aan  t  tumble  down  stairs,  and  f  I  do.  there's 
the  porter  to  the  ball  to  pick  me  up  again 
Em  table  porter'  as  fat  as  butter,  and  as  idle 
as  a  pig'  Au  revoir!  au  revqlrT  He  kneed 
his  hazel  and  drifted  feebly  out  of  the  room. 
Bweetmr.  coe  might  my.  in  a  state  of  eclipse, 
but  still  the  serviceable  Sweeter,  who  was 
never  consulted  in  vain  by  the  fortunate 
people  privileged  to  call  him  friend. 

“Is  be  really  111,  do  you  think  r  Mr  Troy 
asked. 

“My  nephew  has  turned  fifty,"  Lady 
Lydiard  answered,  “and  he  persists  in  living 
as  if  be  were  a  young  man  Every  now  and 
then  Nature  mys  tq  him,  ‘Felix  you  are 
old!  And  Felix  goes  to  bed,  and  mys  it’s 
his  nerves." 

“1  suppose  he  is  to  be  trusted  to  keep  his 
word  about  writing  to  Paris T  pursued  the 
lawyer. 

*‘Oh.  yea  He  may  delay  doing  it,  hot  ha 
will  do  it  In  spite  of  his  lackadaisical  man¬ 
ner,  he  has  momeuts  of  ruergy  that  would 
■urprbe  you.  Talking  of  -urprisea,  I  have 
something  to  tell  you  about  Moody  Within 
the  last  day  or  two  there  ha*  been  a  marked 
change  in  him —  a  change  for  the  worse.” 

“You  astoni-h  me.  Ia  !  Lvdiard.  In 
what  way  hw*  Moody  ih»u-u« .rated T 

“You  shall  bear  Yesterday  wa*  Friday 
You  took  him  out  with  you.  an  business 
early  in  the  morning." 

Mr.  Troy  bowed,  and  mid  nothing.  He 
had  not  thought  it  desirable  to  mention  the 
interview  at  which  Did  Sharon  had  cheated 
him  out  of  his  guinea. 

“In  the  course  of  the  afternoon.”  pursued 
Lady  Lydiard,  “I  happened  to  want  him, 
and  I  was  informed  that  Moody  had  gone 
out  again.  Where  had  he  gone!  Nobody 
knew.  Had  he  left  word  when  he  would  be 
back!  He  had  left  no  message  of  any  sort 
Of  course  he  is  not  in  the  position  of  an  or¬ 
dinary  servant.  I  don’t  expect  him  to  ask 
permission  to  go  out  but  I  do  expect  him  to 
leave  word  down  stairs  of  the  time  at  which 
he  i<  likely  to  return.  When  be  did  come 
back,  after  an  absence  of  some  hours,  I 
naturally  asked  for  an  explanation.  Would 
you  believe  it?  he  simply  informed  me  that 
he  had  been  away  on  business  of  his  own,  ex¬ 
pressed  no  regret  and  offered  no  explana¬ 
tion — in  short,  spoke  as  if  he  were  an  inde¬ 
pendent  gentleman.  You  may  not  think  it, 
but  1  kept  my  temper.  I  merely  remarked 
that  1  hoped  it  would  not  happen  again.  He 
made  me  a  low,  and  he  said;  'My  business 
is  not  completed  yet  my  lady.  I  cannot 
guarantee  that  it  may  not  call  me  away 
again  at  a  moment's  notice.’  What  do  you 
th.nk  of  that?  Nine  people  out  of  ten  would 
have  given  him  warning  to  leave  their  ser¬ 
vice.  I  begin  to  think  I  am  a  wonderful 
woman;  I  only  pointed  to  the  door.  One  does 
hear  sometimes  of  men’s  brains  softening  in 
the  most  unexpected  manner.  1  have  my 
suspicions  of  Moody’s  brains,  I  can  tell  you.’ 

Mr.  Troy’s  suspicions  took  a  different 
direction;  they  pointed  along  the  line 
streets  which  led  to  Old  Sharon’s  lodgings. 
Discreetly  silent  as  to  the  turn  which  his 
thoughts  bad  takep,  he  merely  expressed 
himself  as  feeling  too  much  surprise  to  offer 
any  opinion  at  all. 

“V\  ait  a  little,’  said  Lady  Lydiard; 
haven’t  done  surprising  you  yet  You  hi 
seen  a  boy  here  in  a  page's  livery,  I  thi: 

W ell,  he  is  a  good  boy,  and  he  has  gone  home 
for  a  week’s  holiday  with  his  friends.  The 
proper  person  to  supply  his  place  with  the 
boots  and  shoes  and  other  small  employments 
is,  of  course,  the  youngest  footman,  a  lad  of 
only  a  few  years  older  than  himself.  What 
do  you  t  hlnk  Moody  does  ?  Engages  a  stranger, 
with  the  house  full  of  idle  men  servants  al¬ 
ready,  to  fill  the  page’s  place.  At  intervals 
this  morning  I  heard  them  wonderfully  merry 
in  the  servant’s  hall — so  merry  that  the  noise 
and  laughter  found  its  way  up  stairs  to  the 
breakfast  room.  I  like  my  servants  to  be  in 

Sd  spirits,  but  it  certainly  did  strike  me 
t  they  were  getting  beyond  reasonable 
limits.  1  questioned  my  maid,  and  was  in¬ 
formed  that  tbe  noise  was  all  dne  to  the  jokes 
of  the  strangest  old  man  that  ever  was  seen. 

In  other  words,  to  the  person  whom  my 
steward  had  taken  it  on  himself  to  engage  in 
the  page's  absence.  1  spoke  to  Moody  on  the 
subject.  He  answered  in  an  odd,  confused 
ay.  that  be  had  exercised  his  discretion  to 
tile  Ure*  of  Hi*  X 

led  it)  he  would  tell  the  old  man  to  keep 
his  good  spirits  under  better  controL  I 
asked  him  how  he  came  to  hear  of  the  man. 
He  only  answered,  ‘By  accident,  my  lady,  ’ 
and  not  one  word  more  could  I  get  out  of 
him,  good  or  bad.  Moody  engages  the  ser¬ 
vants,  as  you  know  - but  on  every  other  occa¬ 
sion  be  has  invariably  consulted  me  before 
an  engagement  was  settled.  I  really  don’t 
feel  at  all  sure  about"  this  person  who 
been  so  strangely  introduced  into  the  house; 
he  may  be  a  drunkard  or  a  thief.  I  wish 
ou  would  speak  to  Moody  yourself,  Mr. 
Trov.  Do  you  mind  ringing  the  bell!” 

Ffr.  Troy  rose,  as  a  matter  of  course,  and 
rang  the  bell. 

He  was  bv  this  time,  it  is  needless  to  say, 
convinced  that  Moody  had  not  only  gone 
back  to  consult  Old  Sharon  on  his  own  re¬ 
sponsibility,  but,  worse  still,  had  taken  the 
unwarrantable  liberty  of  introducing  him  as 
a  spy  into  the  house.  To  communicate  this 
explanation  to  Lady  Lydiard  would,  in  her 
present  humor,  be  simply  to  produce  the  dis¬ 
missal  of  thi  steward  from  her  service.  The 
only  oil  >r  alternative  was  to  ask  leave  to 
interroj  ite  Moody  privately,  and,  after 
duly  rei  oving  him,  to  insist  on  the  departure 
of  Old  Sharon  as  the  one  condition  on  which 
Mr.  Troy  would  consent  to  keep  Lady  Lydiard 
in  ignorance  of  the  truth. 

“i  think  I  shall  manage  better  with  Moody 
your  ladyship  will  permit  me  to  see  him  in 
private,  ”  the  lawyer  said.  *  ‘Shall  I  go  down 
stairs  and  speak  to  him  in  his  own  room?” 

“Why  should  you  trouble  yourself  to  do 
that!”  said  her  ladyship.  "See  him  here, 
and  1  will  go  into  the  boudoir.  ” 

As  she  made  that  reply  the  footman  ap¬ 
peared  at  the  drawing  room  door. 

“Send  Moody  here,  said  Lady  Lydiard. 

The  footman’s  answer,  delivered  at  that 
moment,  assumed  an  importance  which  was 
not  expressed  in  the  footman’s  words.  “My 
lady,” ke  said,  “Mr.  Moody  has  gone  out.” 


CHAPTER  Xm. 

While  the  strange  proceedings  of  the  stew¬ 
ard  were  the  subject  of  conversation  between 
Lady  Lydiard  and  Mr.  Troy,  Moody  ’ 
alone  in  his  room,  occupied  in  writing  to  Isa¬ 
bel.  Being  unwilling  that  any  eyes  but  his 
own  should  see  the  address,  he  had  himself 
]  >oeted  his  letter,  the  time  that  he  had  chosen 
l  or  leaving  the  house  proving,  unfortunate¬ 
ly,  to  be  also  the  time  proposed  by  her  lady¬ 
ship  for  his  interview  with  the  lawyer.  In 
ten  minutes  after  the  footman  had  reported 
his  absence.  Moody  returned.  It  was  then 
too  late  to  present  himself  in  the  drawing 
room.  In  the  interval  Mr.  Troy  had  taken 
his  leave,  and  Moody’s  position  had  dropped 
a  degree  lower  in  Lady  Lydiard's  estima¬ 
tion. 

Isabel  received  her  letter  by  the  next 
morning’s  post  If  any  justification  of  Mr. 
Troy's  suspicions  had  been  needed,  the  terms 
which  Moody  wrote  would  have  amply 
supplied  it 

‘Dxab  Isabel  (I  hope  I  may  call  yon 
Isabel’  without  offending  you  in  your  pres- 
trouble)  —I  have  a  proposal  to  make, 
which,  whether  you  accept  it  or  not,  I  beg 
yon  will  keep  a  secret  from  every  living 
creature  tnt  ourselves  You  will  understand 
my  request  when  I  add  that  these  lines  relate 
to  the  matter  of  tracing  the  stolen  tank 
note. 

“1  have  been  privately  in  communication 
with  a  person  in  Lon4on  who  is,  as  I  believe, 
the  one  pet-sou  competent  to  help  os  in  gain¬ 
ing  our  end.  He  has  already  made  many  in¬ 
quiries  in  private.  With  some  of  them  I  am 
acquainted;  the  rest  be  has  thus  far  kept  t« 
jlf.  The  person  to  whom  I  allude  oar- 

dcolarly  wishes  to  hare  half  an  hour’s  oon 
rersation  with  yon— in  my  presence  I  am 
bound  to  warn  you  that  he  is  a  very  strange 
and  very  ugly  old  man,  and  I  can  only  hope 
that  you  will  look  over  his  personal  appear¬ 
ance  in  consideration  of  what  he  is  likely  to 
do  for  you. 

“Can  you  conveniently  meet  us  at  the  far¬ 
ther  end  of  the  row  of  villas  in  which  your 
aunt  livee,  the  day  after  to-morrow,  at  four 
’clock?  Let  me  have  one  line  to  say  if  you 
will  keep  the  appointment,  and  if  the  hour 
named  will  suit  you.  And  believe  me  your 
devoted  friend  and  servant, 

"Robert  Moodt." 

The  lawyer’s  warning  to  her  to  be  careful 
how  the  yielded  too  readily  to  any  propoial 
Moody's  recurred  to  Isabel’s  mind  while 
>  read  those  lines  Being  dged  to 


No  obstacle  wood  tm  tbs  way  at  bar  fas 
sJieraatirea  After  tbsor  early 


retired  to  1 

Bar 

variably  ended  In  a  soaad  sheep  of 
boors;  and  during  that  interval  Isabel  was 
at  liberty  to  do  as  As  plusssil  After  caa- 
MderatJ*  teMtattao.  bar  tmpttrit  teUs t  to 
Moody's  truth  and  devotion  aaaietod  by  s 
strong  feeling  of  curiosity  to  ms  tbs  com 
pankm  with  whom  tbe  steward  bad  aworiated 
himself  decided  Isabel  on  nonaanttng  to  keep 
tbe  appointment 

Taking  up  bar  position  beyond  tbs  booses, 
on  tbe  day  and  at  tbe  boor  mentioned  by 
Moody,  she  be  be  red  herself  to  b*  fnily  pre¬ 
pared  for  tbe  n  ’  *"*  “ 

which  the  mo*t 
strangers  could  produce 

But  the  first  appearance  of  Old 
as  dirty  a*  ever  clothed  In  a  bag,  frowsy, 
gray  overcoat  with  his  png  dog  at  hit  basis 
and  his  snicks  blackened  pipe  in  bis  month, 
with  a  tall  white  hat  on  bis  bend,  which 
looked  as  if  it  had  been  picked  up  in  a  gutter, 
a  hideous  leer  in  his  eyes,  and  a  jauuty  trip 
In  his  walk — took  her  so  completely,  by  sur¬ 
prise  that  she  could  only  return  Moody S 
friendly  greeting  by  silently  pressing  his 
hand  As  for  Moody's  companion,  to  look 
at  him  for  a  second  time  was  more  than  she 
had  resolution  to  da  She  kept  ter  eym 
fixed  ou  the  pug  dog,  and  with  good  reason; 
so  far  as  appearances  went,  be  was  indis¬ 
putably  the  nobler  animal  of  the  two. 

Under  the  circumstances,  tbe  inter  ^s  s 
threatened  to  begin  in  a  very  embarrassing 
manner.  Moody,  disheartened  by  Isabel’s 
silence,  made  no  attempt  to  set  the  conversa¬ 
tion  going;  he  looked  as  if  he  meditated  a 
hasty  retreat  to  the  railroad  station  which 
he  had  just  left  Fortunately  he  had  at  his 
side  the  right  man  (for  once)  in  the  right 
place.  Old  Sharon’s  effrontery  was  equal  to 
any  emergency. 

“I  am  not  a  nice-looking  old  man,  my 
dear,  am  If  he  said,  leering  at  Isabel  with 
conning,  half-closed  eyea  “Bless  you r  heart! 
you’ll  soon  get  used  to  me.  You  see,  I  am 
the  sort  of  color,  as  they  say  at  the  linen 
drapers .  that  doesn’t  wash  well.  It’s  all 
through  love;  upon  my  life  it  in!  Early  in 
thi*  present  century  I  had  my  young  affec¬ 
tions  blighted,  and  I’ve  neglected  myself 
ever  since.  Disappointment  takes  different 
forms,  miss,  in  different  men.  I  don’t  think 
I  have  had  heart  enough  to  brush  my  hair 
for  the  last  fifty  yi 
nifloent  woman,  Mr.  Moody,  and  she 
dropped  me  like  a  hot  potato  Dreadful! 
dreadful!  Let  us  pursue  this  painful  sub¬ 
ject  no  further.  Ha!  here’s  a  pretty  coun¬ 
try!  Here’s  a  nice  blue  sky  I  I  ad¬ 
mire  the  country,  mi*;  I  see  so  little  of  it, 
you  know.  Have  you  any  objection  to  walk 
along  into  the  fields!  Tbe  fields,  my  dear, 
bring  out  all  the  poetry  of  my  nature. 
Where’s  the  dog?  Here,  Puggyl  Puggy! 
hunt  about,  my  man.  and  find  some  dog 
grass.  Does  his  inside  good,  you  know,  after 
a  meat  diet  in  London.  Lord!  how  I  feel 
my  spirit*  rising  in  this  fine  air  I  Does  my 
complexion  look  any  brighter,  miis!  Will 
you  run  a  race  with  me.  My.  Moody,  or  will 
you  oblige  me  with  a  back  at  leap  frog?  Tm 
not  mad,  my  dear  young  lady;  Tm  only 
merry.  I  live,  you  see.  In  the  London  stink, 
and  the  smell  of  the  hedges  and  the  wild 
flowers  is  too  much  for  me  at  first.  It  gets 
into  my  head,  it  does.  I'm  drunk!  As  I  live 
by  bread.  I’m  drunk  on  fresh  air!  Ohl  what 
a  jolly  day!  Ohl  how  yoang  and  innocent  I 
do  feel!”  Here  his  innocence  got  the  better 
of  him,  and  be  began  to  sing;  “I  wish  I  was 
a  little  fly,  in  my  love’s  bosom  for  to  lie!” 
“Hullo!  here  we  are  on  the  nice  soft  grass ! 
and,  oh,  my  gracious  t  thqre’s  a  bank  running 
down  into  a  hollow !  I  can’t  stand  that,  you 
know.  Mr.  Moody,  hold  my  hat,  and  take 
the  greatest  care  of  it  Here  goes  for  a  roll 
down  the  bank!” 

He  handed  his  horrible  hat  to  tbs  aston¬ 
ished  Moody,  laid  himself  flat  on  the  top  ot 
the  bank,  and  deliberately  rolled  down  it, 
exactly  as  he  might  have  done  when  he  was 
a  boy.  The  tails  of  his  long  gray  coat  flew 
madly  In  the  wind;  the  dog  punned  Mm, 

jumping  ova r  hit*.  »«wi  H*»lrii»a  ■ilkdalight.; 

he  shouted  and  screamed  in  answer  to  the 
dog,  as  he  rolled  over  and  over  faster  and 
faster;  and  when  he  got  up  on  the  level 
ground  and  called  out  cheerfully  to  his  com¬ 
panions  standing  above  him,  “I  say,  yob 
two,  I  feel  twenty  years  younger  already !” 
human  gravity  could  hold  out  no  longer. 
The  sad  and  silent  Moody  smiled,  and  Isabel 
burst  into  fits  of  laughter. 

“There,”  he  said,  “didn’t  I  tell  you  you 
would  get  used  to  me,  miss?  There’s  a  great 
deal  of  life  left  in  the  old  man  yet — isn’t 
there?  Shy  me  down  my  hat,  Mr.  Moody. 
And  now  we’ll  get  to  businees!"  He  turned 
round  to  the  dog  still  barking  at  his  heels. 
“Business,  Puggy!”  he  called  out,  sharply, 
and  Puggy  instantly  shut  his  mouth,  and 
said  no  more. 

“Well,  now,”  Old  Sharon  resumed,  when 
he  had  joined  his  friends  and  had  got  his 
breath  again,  “let’s  have  a  little  talk  about 
yourself,  miss.  Has  Mr.  Moody  told  yon 
who  I  am,  and  what  I  want  with  you?  Very* 
good.  May  I  offer  you  my  arm?  No!  Yon 
like  to  be  independent,  don’t  you?  All  right 
— I  don't  object.  I  am  an  amiable  old  man, 

I  am.  About  this  Lady  Lydiard,  now?  Sup¬ 
pose  you  tell  me  how  yon  first  got  acquainted 
with  her?” 

In  some  surprise  at  this  question,  Isabel 
told  her  little  story.  Observing  Sharon’s 
face  while  she  was  speaking,  Moody  saw  that 
he  was  not  paying  the  smallest  attention  to 
the  narrative.  His  sharp,  shameless  black 
eyes  watched  the  girl’s  face  absently;  his 
gross  lips  curled  upward  in  a  sardonic  and 
self-satisfied  smile  He  was  evidently  setting 
a  trap  for  her  of  some  kind.  Without  a  word 
of  warning— while  Isabel  was  in  the  middle 
of  a  sentence — the  trap  opened,  with  th* 
opening  of  Old  Sharon’s  lips. 

“Isay!”  he  burst  out,  “how  came  you  to 
seal  her  ladyship's  letter — ehT 
The  question  bore  no  sort  of  relation,  di¬ 
rect  or  indirect,  to  what  Isabel  happened  to 
be  saymg  at  the  moment.  In  the  Budden  sur¬ 
prise  of  hearing  it,  she  started  and  fixed  her 
eyes  in  astonishment  on  Sharon’s  face.  Th* 
old  vagabond  chuckled  to  himself.  “Did 
you  see  that?  ’  he  whispered  to  Moody.  "I 
beg  your  pardon,  miss,”  he  went  on;  “I 
won’t  interrupt  you  again.  Lord,  how  inter¬ 
esting  it  is!— ain’t  it,  Mr.  Ifrody!  Plea**  to 
go  on,  miss.” 

But  Isabel,  though  ah*  spoke  with  perfect 
sweetness  and  temper,  declined  to  go  on. 

“I  had  better  tell  yon,  air,  howl  came  to 
seal  her  ladyship’s  letter, ”  she  said.  “If  I 
may  venture  on  giving  my  opinion,  UuU 
part  of  my  story  terns  to  be  the  only  part  at 

It  which  relates  to  your  business  with  me  to¬ 
day.  ” 

Without  further  preface  she  described  th* 
oirvumstances  which  had  lad  to  bar  assuming 
the  j>ei  tious  responsibilty  of  sealing  the  let¬ 
ter.  Old  Sharon’s  wandering  attention  be¬ 
gan  lo  wnnder  again;  he  was  evidently  occu¬ 
pied  in  setting  another  trap.  For  the  second 
time  he  interrupted  Isabel  in  the  middle  of  ■ 
sentence.  Suddenly  stopping  short  ha 
I  ointed  to  some  sheep  at  the  farther  end  of 
the  field  through  which  they  happened  to  b* 
passing  at  the  moment 

“  There’s  a  pretty  sight!”  he  said.  “There 
are  ihe  inuoitmt  sheep  a-feeding— all  follow¬ 
ing  each  other  as  usual;  and  there’s  the  -ly 
dog  waiti  ig  liehind  the  gate  till  the  sheep 
his  services.  Reminds  me  of  Ola 
Sharon  and  the  public.”  He  chuckled  over 
his  discovery  df  the  remarkable  similarity 
between  the  sheep  dog  and  himself,  and  th* 
sheep  and  the  public,  and  then  burst  upon 
Isabel  with  a  second  question:  “I  sayl 
didn’t  you  look  at  the  letter  before  yon 
seaS-d  it?” 

‘Certainly  not,"  Isabel  answered. 

“Not  even  at  the  address?" 

“No.” 

“Thinking  of  something  else— ehf” 

“Very  likely.'  said  IsabeL 

“Wa*  it  your  new  bonnet,  my  dear?" 

Isabel  laughed.  “Women  are  not  al¬ 
ways  thinking  of  their  new  bonnets,”  she 
answered. 

Old  Sharon,  to  all  appearance,  dropped  th* 
subject  there.  He  lifted  his  lean,  brown 
forefinger  and  pointed  again,  this  time  to  n 
house  at  a  short  distance  from  them  “That’s 
a  farm  house,  surely,"  he  said  “Tm  thirsty, 
after  my  roll  down  the  hflL  Do  you  think, 
mi*,  they  would  give  me  a  drink  of  milk?” 

“I  am  sure  they  would."  said  IsabeL  “I 
know  the  people.  Shall  I  go  and  ask  them?" 
“Thank  you,  my  de*&  One .  word,  nqore 


Atom  tte  saaliag  ot  tosl 
Iteter  whst  n»3  yo*  hare  tor«  thinking  of 
while  you  « — r*  douag  it r  H*  Walked  hard 
•t  her  sod  took  tor  auddrolr  by  the  arm 
'Was  tt  jour  swasttoartr  to  sA«d.  la  • 


I'm  sard  to  rhaik  and  « 


tasted  the  milk  with  tto  frs**« 

“l' pan  mv  eouL  this  u  tw  rich  far  aw!  Tto 
unaduherstakl  cow  is  a  deal  loo  strong  Id  to 
drunk  akma  If  you’ll  allow  ma  I'll  qualify 
It  with  a  drop  of  gin  Hers,  Buggy !  Baggy!” 
He  set  tto  milk  down  before  tto 
taking  s  flask  out  of  his  i>ock»C  emptied  II  al 
a  draught  “That's  amsKhUg  UksT  ~ 
smacking  his  Ups  with  an  air  of  in 
Sf  “bo  sorry,  miss  to  hare  glrec  yo*  all 
tout  trouble  fur  nothing;  it’s  mv  ig 
that's  to  blame,  not  me.  I  couldn't 
was  unworthy  of  genuine  milk  till  I  triad— 
could  I?  And  do  you  knowf  be 
with  bis  eye  directed  slyly  on  the  way  book  to 
the  station,  “l  begin  10  think  I’m  not  worthy 
of  the  fresh  air  either  A  kind  of  a 
Mn<  to  corns  over  me  for  tto  London  stink 
Tm  homesick  already  for  the  soot  of  my 
happy  childhood  and  my  own  dear  native 
mad.  Tto  air  bare  is  too  thin  for  me,  and 
tto  shy  too  clear,  and -oh.  Lord  — whs* 
you're  used  to  the  roar  of  tbe  I 
"busses  and  tto  cabs  and  what  not— th* 
silence  in  those  ports  is  downright  awfuL  I’ll 
wish  you  good  eveiung,  misa,  and  get  hack  to 


The  question  instantly  reminded  I-absl  that 
Ae  had  be«n  thinking  of  Hardymvi  while 
abe  sealed  the  letter  She  blushed  as  the  re¬ 


membrance  crumed  her  mind  Robert,  no¬ 
ticing  her  embarrassment,  spoke  sharply  to 
Old  Sharon.  “You  have  no  right  to  put 
such  a  question  to  a  young  lady,  ”  he  said. 
"Be  a  little  more  careful  for  the  future." 

“There!  (here'  don’t  be  hard  ou  m 
pleaded  the  old  rogue.  "An  ugly  old  a 
like  ms  may  make  his  innocent  Tittle  joke— 
eh,  mi*?  I’m  sure  you’re  too  sweet-tempered 
to  be  angry  when  I  meant  no  offense.  Show 
me  that  you  bear  no  malice.  Go  like  a  far- 
giving  young  angel,  and  ask  for  the  milk.” 

Nobody  appealed  to  Isabel’s  sweetness  at 
temper  in  vain.  "I  will  do  it  with  pleasure,” 
■he  said,  and  hastened  away  to  the  farm 
house.  _ 

CHAPTER  XIV. 

The  Instant  Isabel  was  out  of  hearing  Old 
Sharon  slapped  Moody  on  the  shoulder  to 
rouse  his  attention.  “I’ve  got  her  out  of  the 
way,”  he  said;  “now  listen  to  me.  My  busi¬ 
ness  with  the  young  angel  is  done;  1  may  go 
back  to  Londou.  ” 

Moody  looked  at  him  in  astonishment. 
“Lord!  how  little  you  know  of  thiev 
exclaimed  Old  Sharon.  “Why.  man  alive.  I 
have  tried  her  with  two  plain  test*.  If  you 
wanted  a  proof  of  her  innocenoe,  there  it 
was,  as  plain  a*  tbe  nose  on  your  face.  Did 
you  hear  me  ask  her  how  she  came  to  seal  the 
letter,  just  when  her  mind  was  running  on 
something  else!" 

“I  heard  you,”  said  Moody. 

“Did  you  see  how  she  started  and  stared  at 
me?” 

“I  did.” 

"Well,  I  can  tell  you  this:  If  she  had  stolen 
the  money  sha  would  neither  have  started 
nor  stared.  She  would  have  had  her  answer 
ready  beforehand  in  her  own  mind,  in 
accidents.  There  s  only  one  thing,  in  my  ex¬ 
perience,  that  you  can  never  do  with  a  thief, 
when  the  thief  happens  to  be  a  woman — you 
can  never  take  her  bv  surprise.  Put  that  re¬ 
mark  by  in  your  mind;  one  day  you  may 
find  a  use  for  remembering  it  Did  you  see 
her  blush,  and  look  quite  hurt  in  her  feel¬ 
ings,  pretty  dear,  when  I  asked  about  her 
sweetheart?  Do  you  think  a  thief,  in  her 
place,  would  have  shown  such  a  face  as  that? 
Not  she!  The  thief  would  have  been  re¬ 
lieved.  The  thief  would  have  said  to  her¬ 
self:  ‘All  right;  the  more  the  old  fool  talks 
about  sweethearts  the  further  he  is  from 
tracing  the  robbery  to  me.'  Yes!  yea!  the 
ground’s  cleared  now,  Master  Moody.  I’ve 
reckoned  up  the  servants;  I’ve  questioned 
Miss  Isabel;  I’ve  made  my  inquiries  in  all 
the  other  quarters  that  may  be  useful  to  1 
and  what's  the  result?  The  advice  I  gave, 
when  you  and  the  lawyer  first  came  to  1 
I  hate  that  fellow  [—remains  as  sound  and 
good  advice  as  ever.  I  have  got  the  thief  in 
my  mind.”  said  Old  Sharon,  closing  his  cun¬ 
ning  eyes  and  then  opening  them  again,  “as 
plain  as  I’ve  got  you  in  my  eye  at  thi*  min¬ 
ute.  No  more  of  that  now,”  he  went  on, 
Looking  round  sharply  at  the  path  that  led 
to  the  farm  house ,  “I’ve  some  thing  particu¬ 
lar  to  say  to  you,  and  there’s  barely  time  to 
say  it  before  that  nice  girl  comes  back.  Look 
here!  do  you  happen  to  be  acquainted  with 
Mr.  Hardyman’s  valet  f 
Moody’s  eyes  rested  on  Old  Sharon  with  a 
searching  and  doubtful  look. 

“Mr.  Hardyman’s  valet?1’  he  repeated.  “I 
wasn't  prepared  to  hear  Mr.  Handyman’s 
name.” 

Old  Sharon  looked  at  Moody,  in  his  turn, 
with  a  flash  of  sardonic  triumph. 

“Oho!”  he  said;  “has  my  good  boy  learned 
his  lesson!  Do  you  see  the  thief  through  my 
spectacles  already!” 

"I  began  to  see  him,"  Moody  answered, 
“when  you  gave  us  the  guinea  opinion  at 
your  lodgings.” 

“Will  you  whisper  his  name?”  asked  Old 
Sharon. 

“Not  yet  I  distrust  my  own  judgment 
m  wait  till  time  proves  that  you’re  right” 

Old  Sharon  knitted  his  shaggy  brows  *nd 
shook  his  head.  “If  you  only  had  a  little 
more  dash  and  go  in  you,”  he  said,  “you 
would  be  a  clever  fellow.  As  it  is—"  He 
finished  the  sentence  by  snapping  his  fingers 
with  a  grin  of  contempt  “Let’s  get  to  busi- 
Are  you  going  back  by  the  next  train 
along  with  me,  or  are  you  going  to  stop  with 
the  young  lady  f” 

‘I  will  follow  you  by  a  later  train,”  Moody 
answered. 

“Then  I  must  give  you  your  instructions  at 
once,”  Sharon  continued.  ‘‘You  get  better 
acquainted  with  Hardyman's  valet.  Lend 
him  money  if  he  wants  it;  stick  at  nothing  to 
make  a  bosom  friend  of  him.  I  can  tdo  that 
part  of  it;  my  appearanee  would  be  against 
You  are  the  mat  foil  are  respectable 

from  the  top  ot  your  hat  to  toe  tips  ot  your 
boots;  nobody  would  suspect  you.  Don’t 
moke  objections!  Can  you  fix  the  valet?  Or 
can’t  you?’ 

“I  can  try,”  said  Moody.  “And  what 
then?” 

Old  Sharon  put  his  gross  lips  disagreeably 
close  to  Moody’s  ear. 

“Your  friend  the  valet  can  tell  you  who 
his  master’s  bankers  are,’  he  said;  “and  he 
can  supply  you  with  a  specimen  of  his  mas¬ 
ter’s  handwriting." 

Moody  drew  back  af  suddenly  as  if  his 
vagabond  companion  had  put  a  knife  at  his 
throat  “You  old  villain!"  he  said;  “are  you 
tempting  me  to  forgery  T’ 

“You  infernal  fool!”  retorted  Old  Sharon. 
Wxll  you  hold  that  long  tongue  of  yours, 
and  hear  what  I  have  to  say?  You  go  to 
Hardyman’s  bankers,  with  a  note  in  Haruy- 
man  *  handwriting  (exactly  imitated  by  me) 
to  this  effect:  Mr.  H.  presents  his  compli¬ 
ments  to  Messrs.  So-and-So,  and  is  not  quite 
certain  whether  a  payment  of  five  hundred 
pounds  has  been  made  within  the  last  week 
to  his  account.  He  will  be  much  obliged  if 
Messrs.  So-and-So  will  inform  him  by  a  line 
in  reply  whether  there  is  such  an  entry  to  his 
credit  in  their  bookB,  and  by  whom  the  pay¬ 
ment  has  been  mads.  You  wait  for  the 
banker's  answer,  and  bring  it  to  me.  It’s 
just  possible  that  the  name  you’re  afraid  to 
whisper  may  appear  in  the  letter.  If  it  does, 
we’ve  caught  our  man.  Is  that  forgery,  Mr. 
Muddlehead  Moody?  I'll  tell  you  what— if  I 
had  lived  to  be  your  age,  and  knew  no  more 
of  the  world  than  you  do,  I’d  go  and  hang 
myself.  Steady !  here's  our  charming  friend 
with  the  milk.  Remember  your  instructions, 
and  don’t  lose  heart  if  my  notion  of  the  pay¬ 
ment  to  the  bankers  comes  to  nothing.  I 
know  what  to  do  next,  in  that  case — and, 
what’s  more.  I’ll  lake  all  the  risk  and  trouble 
on  my  own  shoulders.  Oh,  Lord!  I’m  afraid 
I  shall  be  obliged  to  drink  the  milk,  now  it’s 


With  this  apprehension  in  hi*  mind,  he  ad¬ 
vanced  to  relieve  Isabel  of  the  jug  she  car¬ 
ried. 

“Here’s  a  treat!”  he  burst  out,  with  an  af¬ 
fectation  of  joy  which  was  completely  belied 
by  the  expression  of  his  dirty  face  “Here’s 
a  kind  and  dear  young  lady,  to  help  an  old 
man  to  a  drink  with  her  own  pretty  hands.” 
He  paused,  and  looked  at  the  milk  very  much 
as  he  might  have  looked  at  a  doee  of  physic. 
“Will  any  one  take  a  drink  first f  he  asked, 
offering  the  jug  piteously  to  Isabel  and 
.-Moody.  “You  as*,  Tm  not  used  to  genuine 


with  the  mouthpiece  of  his  pipe. 

“Now.  miss,"  he  said.  “ 
word  of  nonor” — he 


give  me  your 
and  looked  round 


at  Moody,  with  a  grin— “and  you  give  me 
yours,  that  you  won't  either  of  you  break  the 
seal  on  this  envelope  till  the  expiration  ot 
one  week  from  the  present  day.  These  are 
the  conditions,  Mi*  IsabeL  on  which  TU 

five  you  your  information.  If  you  stop  to 
ispute  with  me,  the  candle's  alight,  and  IH 
burn  the  letter." 

It  was  useless  to  cod  tend  with  him. _ 

and  Moody  gave  him  the  promise  that  he 
required.  He  handed  the  s  aled  envelope  to 
Isabel  with  a  low  how.  “When  the  week's 
out,"  he  said,  “you  will  own  I’m  a  cleverer 
fellow  than  you  think  me  now.  Wish  you 
■pod  evening,  miss.  Come  along.  Puggyl 
Farewell  to  the  horrid,  clean  country,  a  * 
bock  attain  to  the  nice  London  stink  I” 

He  nodd-d  to  Moody — he  leered  at  I** 
—he  chuckled  to  himself— he  left  the  farm 

bouse.  _ 

The  Steamship  Servlm. 
Liverpool,  Feb.  A — Ihe  staam*hip 
Servia,  plying  between  Portland  Ma,  and 
this  port,  t-poken  in  a  disabled  condition 
seventy  miles  west  of  the  Fas'aiet  by  the 
steamship  England,  of  the  National  line*  on 
Jaa  29,  w^iils  she  was  returning  to  this  port, 
t-"i  arrived  in  the  Mersej 
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To  one  interested  in  the  arrangement 
and  display  of  a  First  Class  Dry  Goods  and 
Fancy  Store  there  is  perhaps  no  place  which 
would  please  and  profit  more  than  a  visit  to 
the  establishment  of 

W.  V.  SNYDER  &  Co. 

The  locality  is  oentral  and  building  easy  of 
s.  Its  size  affords  enormous  ground- 
floor  room,  and  the  light  from  the  roof 
gives  an  immense  advantage  over  most  other 
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served  in  each  department,  which,  with 
prompt,  polite  attention  from  the  corps  of 
clerks  (some  of  whom  have  “faithfully 
served”  nearly  a  quarter  of  a  century)  caus¬ 
es  this  to  compare  favorably  with  any  other 
leading  mercantile  establishment  in  the 
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Isabel  turned  to  Moody  wite  diaanpotnt- 
wul  plainly  expnraed  in  her  face  and  mao 


“Is  that  all  to  ha*  to  sayT* 

“You  told  me  to  could  help  us.  You  Ud  ms 
to  suppose  he  could  find  the  guilt v  person” 

Sharon  toaid  tor  “1  oouia  name  the 
guilty  person."  to  answered,  “as  easily,  mim, 
as  I  could  name  you.”  | 

“Why  don’t  you  do  it,  thesT  Isabel  in¬ 
quired.  not  very  patieutly. 

"Because  the  time's  not  ripe  for  tt  y*4, 
mim— that's  one  reason.  Because,  if  I  men¬ 
tioned  the  thief*  name,  as  things  are  bow, 
you.  Mi*  Isabel,  would  think  tne  mad;  and 
you  would  tell  Mr.  Moody  1  had  cheated  him 
out  of  his  money— that's  another 
Tbe  matter  »  in  train,  if  you  will  only  wait  * 
little  longer ' 

“So  you  say,’-  Isabel  rejoined.  “If  you 
really  could  name  the  thief.  I  believe  you 
would  do  it  now.  ” 

She  turned  away  with  a  frown  on 
pretty  face  Old  Sharon  followed 
Even  hh  coarse  sensibilities  appeared  to  foal 
the  irresistible  ascendency  of  beauty 
youth. 

“I  say!"  he  began,  “ws  must  part  friends, 
you  know,  or  I  shall  break  my  heart  over  it 
They  have  got  milk  at  the  farm  house.  Do 
you  think  they  have  got  pen,  ink  and  paper, 
too!” 

Isabel  answered,  without  turning  to  look 
at  him,  “Of  course  they  hava” 

“And  a  bit  of  sealing-  wax  f  ’ 

“1  dare  say." 

Old  Sharon  laid  his  dirty  clav 
shoulder,  and  forced  her  to  face  him  as  the 
best  means  of  shaking  them  off. 

“Come  along!”  he  said  “I  am  going  to 
pacify  yon  with  some  information  in  writ¬ 
ing.” 

“Why  should  you  write  itf’ 
suspiciously. 

“Because  1  mean  to  make  my  own  condi¬ 
tions,  my  dear,  before  I  let  you  into  ' 
secret" 

In  ten  minutes  more  they  were  all  three  in 
the  farm  house  parlor.  Nobody  but  the 
farmer  s  wife  was  at  home.  The  good  wo¬ 
man  trembled  from  head  to  foot  at  the  tight 
of  Old  Sharon  In  all  her  harmless  life  shs 
had  never  yet  seen  humanity  under  the  as¬ 
pect  in  which  it  was  now  presented  to  her. 
“Mercy  preserve  us,  mi*!”  she  whispered  to 
Isabel,  “how  come  you  to  be  in  such  com¬ 
pany  as  that  F'  Instructed,  by  IsabeL  the 
produced  the  necessary  materials  for  writing 
and  sealing,  and,  that  done,  she  shrank  away 
to  the  door.  “Please  to  excuse  me,  mim. 
she  said,  with  a  last  horrified  look  at  her  ven¬ 
erable  visitor;  “I  really  can’t  stand  the  sight 
of  such  a  blot  of  dirt  as  that  in  my  nice, 
clean  parlor. "  W ith  these  words  she  disap¬ 
peared,  and  was  seen  no  more. 

Perfectly  indifferent  to  his  reception.  Old 
Sharon  wrote,  inclosed  what  he  had  written 
in  an  envelope,  and  sealed  it  (in  the  absenoe 
of  anything  better  fitted  for  his  purpose) 
i  tbe  mar'1 — * - *  *“  — 
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Foreign  Exchange. 

MARTIN  L  DENNIS  «  CO, 

REMOVED  TO 

774  Broad  SL,  Newark,  N.  J. 

awUufaitaimc 

nans  wuns  os  uohct  orders  roi 

pingYand,  Ireland,  Scotland,  the 
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GERMAN  LLOYD,  RED  STAR, 
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J.  W.  BALDWIN  &  BROS., 

Upper  Broad  St. 

Best  Quality  Lehigh  Coal, 

SAWED  AND  SPLIT  WOOD, 

Drygoods,  Groceries,  Feed,  Grain,  Etc. 

Goods  Delivered  Promptly. 

JUST  OPENED, 
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The  only  Hotel  in  town  where  first- 
class  Accommodations  and  Meals  at 
all  hours  can  be  had. 

Fine  Wines  and  Liquors,  Imported 
and  Domestic  Gigrars  from  E.  C.  Haz¬ 
ard  &  Co.,  New  York. 


Special  attention  given  to  Transient  Guests. 
W.  R.  COURTER, 

PsopsirroB 


